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PRACTICAL. 
VOCAL EXECUTION. 


Expression. In our last we considered the powers of emphasis un- 
der the influence of kindling emotion, as constituting in the well 
trained vocalist, the true basis of expression. Other particulars, how- 
ever, remain to be added. 

II. Loudness and softness have much to do with musical expression. 
We do not here refer to those extremes of vehemence and feebleness 
which are so subversive of every principle of good taste; but to that 
occasional increase and diminution of volume, which has some resem- 
blance to the emphatical, and the undertone enunciations, of the culti- 
vated speaker. This increase and diminutionof volume should be regu- 
lated, not by the mere verbage or by the figures employed in descrip- 
tive poetry ; but by the pure emotions which arise in the contempla- 
tion of divine things, as presented in the subject matter of the song. A 
single example will render our meaning obvious. Cowper’s stanza: 

Judge not the Lord, by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face. 
has for instance, four characteristic phrases as here marked in Italics, each 
of which requires an increase or diminutionof volume. Yet the changes 
should not be great; so far as vocal expression is concerned, they 
should resemble the gradual swell and diminish of the organ rather than 
the sudden changes effected on the powers of that instrument by the 
drawing of stops. The phrase feeble sense, for instance, should not be 
sung really in a feeble manner; nor is it necessary for the choir to as- 
sume a frowning tone in a subsequent phrase. This is turning the sub- 
ject into burlesque. The organist, indeed, has more liberty. If only 


his instrument is not too prominent, he may greatly diminish his tones 
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in the one case, and make them in the other, like the low mutterings 
of distant thunder without “ overstepping the modesty of nature.” He 
is allowed to do this because he is an accompanist, occupying a se- 
condary place, yet if he aims to be the principal performer, and endea- 
vors to throw the voices into the back-ground, he then commits a double 
transgression, and his management cannot be too strongly censured. 
But the vocalists as the principal performers are allowed no such licence, 
especially in devotional song, where every thing should be solemn, 
chaste, simple and sincere. In secular music the principle is less ob- 
served ; and in miscellaneous pieces, of sacred music, not designed for 
devotional purposes—if indeed it be right to consider them sacred in 
any important sense, the entire strictness of the principle, will not be 
contended for. But when the soul is actually engaged in communion 
with God, the whole manner of the performance should be chastened, 
and the enumciation entirely removed from every thing that savors of 
mimetic imitation. 

Should the vocalist then observe no distinctions, such as we have re- 
ferred to? This would be to err on the cpposite extreme. He need 
not become inanimate, in order to free himself from the charge of 
mimicry and affectation. A little good sense united with christian feeling, 
will readily suggest the style of enunciation required. The principles 
which regulate the public speaker may be taken for his guide. Every 
good reader who pronounces the above stanza with characteristic emo- 
tion, will make some perceivable changes in the volume of tone, at each 
of the four phrases above mentioncd. It may be difficult to describe 
these changes, because quantities are incommensurable ; and it may be 
that no two persons will read the stanza precisely in the same manner. 
Yet in one thing all good readers will agree: all will make changes of 
some sort, corresponding more or less with the variations of sentiment 
embraced in the stanza. Let this hint serve as a guide to the leading 
vocalist, and let the members of his choir conform to his manner, as far 
as circumstances will allow. 

These changes in the volume of tone are quite indispensable to good 
singing. They ought to be cultivated with untiring assiduity. A per- 
formance in other respects creditable, will be lifeless and inexpressive 
when these are wanting. The stanza above quoted, is not remarkable 
for its characteristics. Some stanzas would require greater and more 
sudden changes ; and others, such as are smaller and more gradual. But 


the principle involved, is in all cases the same: and it is just as impor- 


tant here, as it is in oratory, and precisely for the same reasons. The 
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light and shade of sentiment should be marked both by the singer and 
the speaker, if the manner is to have any influence upon our suscepti- 
bilities, or serve to waken attention to the varieties of thought and emo- 
tion which continually occur in a public discourse or song. 

But how shall cultivation do its appropriate office in this matter? : 
This is a question of some moment. In most choirs, we fear, it is little 
thought of: at best, the attention is first brought to bear upon it, in the 
public performance. This is wrong. There should be a previous work 
of preparation, adapted as far as may be, to coming exigencies. How 
this work can best be accomplished, will be more readily seen in the 
sequel, after we shall have noticed other particulars that relate to the 





subject of expression. The importance of this work, however, will not 
be denied. Nor must the charge of fastidiousness be brought against 
these remarks. We do not contend for the extreme refinements of 


— ae 


fashionable style : we are not pleading in behalf of embellishments that 
so readily catch the public ear. We are not urging the claims of musi- 
cal erudition. We do not ask for the cultivation of a prima donna of 
the Opera or Theatre. Let all these be set aside, and yet our princi- 
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ple remains unaffected. It is a fundamental principle, easy of applica- 
tion where cultivation is rightly directed, and industriously employed. 
A single inference arises from the above remarks, which should not 
be overlooked. If increase and diminution of volume are so essential 
to good vocal music it becomes a matter of great importance, that the 
powers of voice are rightly developed by cultivation. The man who 
has a boisterous or a whining, nasal tone, or reads with his teeth or lips 
nearly closed, may possess as many other qualifications as he chooses ; 
but it will be all to little purpose. He will still be a miserable reader. 
The same principle applies still more thoroughly to vocal music which 
claims to be itself, the highest essence of elocution. Teachers should 
remember this, and pupils should not be slow to improve under such 
hints as are given. A little practice of a special character, repeated 
daily, will in time work wonders with the voice. Characteristic em- 
phasis as well as the increase and diminution of tone requires indispen- 
sably, that developement of vocal powers, for which we plead. If this 
first step to musical expression cuntinues to be neglected, the subse- 
quent ones, comparatively speaking, will be to little purpose. The voice 
which is unformed, will seldom have much influence over our musical 


susceptibilities. 
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THE METRONOME. 


Tue importance of this little instrument in regulating the time of a 
movement is beginning to be appreciated. Composers who mark the 
time by figures indicating certain degrees of the Metronome, feel assured 
that they express their mind intelligibly to the executant ; and the latter 
with a good instrument in hand, feels equally confident, that he knows 
in this matter, the intention of the composer. In other things he may 
still be at a loss, but in respect of the time, there is no longer any ground 
for mistake : the rhythmical mechanism is illustrated sufficiently for all 
the purposes of practice. 

In sacred music, however, the movement of the same piece will often 
vary, according to the nature of the subject or interest of the occasion. 
The same tunes sung to words of different character, and even to differ- 
ent stanzas of the same psalm or hymn, will be sung faster or slower, 
without much regard to the marks of the composer in reference to the 
precise character of a movement. 

This circumstance is very perplexing to the young pupil: and, not 
unfrequently, it occasions embarrassment to the teacher. But the latter 
should not on this account object to the Metronome, as an instrument 
to mark the time in schools, and private rehearsals. The instrument 
will here be of great use. From the very fact that time is occasionally 
to be varied, it becomes the more necessary that it be accurately mea~- 
sured and observed. Many choirs while endeavoring to vary the time 
of a movement, so as to correspond with the spirit of a psalm or hymn, 
do little else than become bad timeists. They vary the movement at 
pleasure, without the least computation of time according to the mea- 
sures. In this way they transgress all the rules of time, and practically 
set at naught every principle of rhythm. 

There are two authorised methods of varying the time of a movement. 
In one the proposed variation is instantaneous, as if the degree thirty 
were to be suddenly exchanged for twenty-five or forty: in the other, 
the variation is gradual as when the movement undergoes such a change 
in the course of some half a dozen measures, and then proceeds as be- 
fore in a uniform manner, faster or slower as the case may be, till a se- 
cond variation is required. How obvious is it, that when there is little 
accuracy of calculation, these two distinctions will be confounded? A 
gradual change backward and forward, made apparently at random; 


who can tell while listening, whether it is designed or not? On this ac- 
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count sudden changes are generally to be preferred, in which the time 
before and after the change, is marked with equal accuracy. 

Yet the very fact that changes of either kind are allowed, as we have 
intimated, renders entire accuracy the more indispensable. Choirs that 
take this liberty with the movement nced special training on account of 
it. They are ever prone to become deficient in regard to accuracy, and 
this while they least suspect it. Choristers and teachers are also liable 
to the same difficulty, even while they may think themselves as accu- 
rate as so many mechanical machines. The introduction of a Metronome 





into the school will soon show the delusion. 

Most persons that have never tried this experiment, would be aston- 
ished at the result. Our enterprising teachers should not be slow in 
availing themselves of such a help as is found in the Metronome. We 
would not recommend its constant use, lest the style of the singers 
should become too evidently labored and mechanical ; but occasionally 


introduced it will be of great service. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne present number closes the first volume of the Magazine. Our 
labors in this department of effort, have been pleasant; and if they 
have not yielded us a golden increase, we have not in this respect been 
disappointed. Still if these labors are to be continued, it seems right 
to calculate on a fair remuneration. The next volume if it is not to be 
the last, must secure increased patronage. This we trust it will not fail 
to do, as indications are of an encouraging character. If those who 
wish the work to be continued, will individually, exert their influence 
the thing is decided, the work will be sustained. 

We are obliged for the want of room to defer several articles till our 
next number. Interesting letters also have come to hand, not intended 
for publication, but soliciting a private answer. In most cases, we are 
compelled to decline this species of labor ; through the want of leisure. 
Private hints, however, may sometimes receive a public notice that 
will be on the whole satisfactory. 
| One correspondent complains of tne absence of a musical conscience 


among professing christians. We wish there were less ground for such 
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a complaint; the deficiency is as extensive as it is obvious and painful, 
But there is no better way than to toil onward in the straight path of 
duty : and when a choir begins to sing to general edification, and espe- 
cially when their influence is found to pervade the social religious cir- 
cle, conscience will begin to show some symptoms of life. This social 
influence of devotional music is all important. It has been quite too 
much neglected. To the neglecters of cultivation the performances of 
a well disciplined choir, often appear to assume the aspect of display. 
Their manner is thought to be too critical and their taste too refined 
for devotional edification : and, however unfounded such views may be, 
they never fail to operate unfavorably upon the minds that entertain 
them. But let the same sweet breathings of song find their way into 
the evening lecture, and the praying circle, stealing unawares upon the 
ears of pious susceptibility, and prejudice will be disarmed, the heart 
will be affected, and conscience will be enlightened and in some man- 
ner restored to its activity. Let this experiment be tried. It has at 
least, in some given cases been attended with pleasing suceess. Results 
are not always immediate. A little time and self-denial, and persever- 
ance, accompanied by a truly christian spirit, will decide the matter. 
Some of our letters are from missionary friends, who feel in a strange 


land, the sweet solace of christian song. A few extracts from these 
sources are in reserve for subsequent numbers. Missionaries who are 
qualifying themselves for their intended work, ought if possible, to pay 
some attention to this branch of science before leaving the country. 
They will know how to prize it at a future day. 

Among the multiplied specimens of original music, that come to 
hand, we find here and there, some choice gleanings of melody, with 
which to enrich our pages. By suppressing the rest, we consult equally 
our own taste and the reputation of our correspondents. A number on 
hand, have not yet been disposed of. Deficiencies in harmony, we 
can easily remedy, where the melody is good. ‘Two specimens have 
been sent us, intended as music for the hymn contained in our last num- 
ber : but in both, the rhythmical arrangement was inappropriate. 

Pleasing results of a religious nature, we are gratified to learn, attend 
in some instances, the labors of pious teachers. Not only individual 
cases of hopeful conversion are witnessed, but such displays of Divine 
grace as may be said to constitute a revival. Such blessings should be 
earnestly sought for ; and no doubt they would be oftener witnessed, 


and be more abundant, if there was less unbelief among those who have 


this matter in charge. Though ministers and professed christians for- 
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get to pray for the singing school and choir, and instructor: let not the 
latter be discouraged. If he will only be faithful in effort and persever- 
ing in prayer, he may yet obtain the blessing. God is on his side. 
The Lord of Assemblies goes before him, to prepare an acceptable sa- 
crifice of praise; and he can bless the feeblest instrumentality in the 


conversion of the soul. 





Tue Miscettany. The pieces of music embraced in this volume of 
the Magazine are regularly numbered for thepurpose of separate bind- 
ing. Extra quantities of this music are bound together in a little volume 
entitled the Miscetuany. Schools and choirs can supply themselves 
with it at a reasonable rate if the application is not too long delayed. 
Those who play the piano forte or organ, will find the chords arranged 
for the convenience of playing. Pious families ought not to use these 


instruments so exclusively for secular purposes, as they are wont to do. 


SHEETs OF SACRED MUSIC FOR THE PIANO FoRTE. It gives us pleasure 
to learn that there is an increasing demand for sacred music, among pu- 
pils upon the piano forte. This is an encouraging token. Among the 
music sheets prepared for this object, we would mention, as worthy of 
patronage, the series now issuing by Messrs. Firth and Hall of this 
city. Though not arranged in every instance, according to the strictest 
rules of harmony (as they ought to be) they are got up with some taste, 
the melodies are pleasant, and the general style is attractive. 





Tae Curistian Psaumist, or Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, with co- 
pious selections from other sources, the whole carefully revised and ar- 
ranged, with directions for musical expression. By Thomas Hastings 
and William Pation. New York. Ezra Collier. 1836. p. p. 728, 
24 mo. A work which has been several years in preparation, has at 
length made its appearance under this title, and is beginning to be 
adopted by some of the city churches. Of its merits or deficiencies, or 
claims upon the public patronage we shall not be allowed to speak, for 
we are personally interested. Yet we may venture to say that no labor 
or expense has been spared, but every pains taken to render the work 


what it should be, to meet the wants of the American churches. 
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Watts as is well known, did not versify all of the hundred and fifty 
Psalms; and in some of the books now in circulation, this deficiency, is 
increased by farther omissions. The Christian Psalmist supplies this 
deficiency, and adds occasional specimens from the later works of 
Montgomery and others, to enrich this part of the work. The hymns, 
six hundred and forty three in number, embrace a great variety of to- 
pics, and have been arranged with the strictest reference to convenience 
in selection, and to the edification of the devotional reader. 

“The great importance of lyrical character has not been overlooked: 
but the compilers have not dared to sacrifice sense to sound, devotional 
sentiment to the beauties of diction, or unity of design to the special 
convenience of musical adaptation. The great interests of devotional 
edification can be secured, only in proportion as the claims of music and 
poetry, pious sentiment and discriminating taste are properly united. 
The musical references are the initials of technical terms in common 
use, and the tunes named in connexion with the poetic pieces are for 
the most part, such plain and familiar ones, that their character will not 
be easily misunderstood. The compilers, located in this city within a 
few doors of each other, have had every advantage of mutual labor and 
consultation which could have been desired. How they have succeeded 
in their undertaking must be left to the public decision.” 





For the Musical Magazine. 


Mr. Epiror.—There is one subject of great interest to choirs compos- 
ed of pious individuals, which appears not to have awakened the atten- 
tion of your correspondents nor indeed of the extensive class of church- 
members to whom it applies. I will take the liberty of stating it in the 
form of a question, in order that your own mind or that of some quali- 
fied correspondent may at once perceive its bearing, and throw upon 
it, through your pages, some of the light which it undoubtedly will receive 
at some future day, if not at present. 

The question is this: Are not the duties of a choir of singers in a 


christian church sufficiently important’and spiritual to require constantly 


a special meeting once during the week, and some special and united 
preparation of voice and mind on the Sabbath itself, previous to the open- 
; : < 
ing of public worship ? 
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The bearings of this question, and the inferences which it allows, if 
they are fully brought to view, will startle the mind of those who have not 
interested themselves in the adaptation of music to the worship of God. 
Such persons may possibly ascribe this suggestion to enthusiasm, if to 
nothing worse. But if the writer is not mistaken the time will come 
when the duties of the choir will be made paramount in practice, as they 
are now in fact, to those of the Sabbath school, Bible class, &c., and 
when they will receive the same general attention and apportionment of 
time, which those branches of church duties now receive. I forbear to 
discuss the subject however, and desire to leave it, with my communica- 
tion, at your disposal. An Instructor. 


We are glad to find that there is one instructor who drinks deep into 
the spiritual interest of his employement. Doubtless there are others 
who entertain similar views; though we fear the number is not large. 
We should be ‘pleased to receive well written communieations on this 
important topic. Let them however, be brief, and directly to the point. 
Such articles would do good. Meanwhile the question ought not to rest. 
It cannot be that any spiritual portion of the worship of God will 
flourish, without special preparation and prayer. Praise, without it, 
dwindles of course into solemn mockery. 





FOREIGN EXTRACTS. 


From such gleaning as the following, our readers will see, that the 
opinions and principles we advocate, are not peculiar to ourselves. 

The late Doct. Gibson, bishop of London in his directions to the 
clergy of his diocese says, and to the end that the psalms may be sung 
in a more devout manner, it is further to be wished, that the people of 
every parish, and especially the youth, were trained up and accustomed to 
an orderly way of singing, since that is the proper season of forming the 
voice as well as the mind: and the regularity into which it is then cast 
with great ease, will remain with them during life. 

Extract from “* Music of the Church.” “It is the duty of those who 
have the power, to improve or reform the inefficient or improper ad- 
ministration of the musical portion of the chnrch service ; nor should 
they be deterred by the obstructions naturally to be expected. The 
objection to reform is usually compounded of two ingredients, ignorance 
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and self-conceit. It proceeds from an utter misconception of the 
real design and nature of the service. Singers frequently persuade 
themselves, that the psalmody is entirely their province, and reprobate 
any attempt on the part of the people to unite, as an infringement upon 
their rights.” 

“* The parent who cultivates” says Latrobe, “ for spiritual purposes, 
the vocal talents of his children, undertakes a task as pleasing as it is be- 
neficial.”"—* So seldom is the practice of sacred music admitted in the 
general plan of education, whether at home or in schools, that the ad- 


vantages resulting from it are almost conjectural. Yet are they not un- 
worthy of consideration: and when we observe to what extent schools 


are multiplying in the country, it is surely high time to propose a word 
in favor of an art which demands attention from dissenters, as well as 
church-men, proportioned to its importance as a stimulator of youthful 
feeling —Few are ignorant of the power of music to enliven the spirits, 
refresh the weariness incident upon intellectual exertions, calm the many 
perterbations which harrass a soul diseased.” 

An Extract of a sermon preached at Bristol, is as follows: “* Aneminent 
Swedish professor who lately visited this country, has stated that he has 
had a class of two hundred persons at one time, and some among them 
of the highest ranks of society, who thought it no degradation to associ- 
ate with persons of much humbler condition, than themselves in the 
practice of sacred music, and in preparing themselves for the public 
service of God.” 

The Eclectic Review says, ‘‘ We think that there are religious mo- 
tives which urge an attention to music as a science, because it is only 
when studied as we study any other languge, that we can learn to speak 
and understand it aright.” 

Latrobe says again, ‘‘ The mere exercise of the voice requires no 
systematic study of the science, but just so much musical perception as 
to understand the progress of a single melody.’’—* A superior talent for 
the higher branches of musical attainment may indeed be uncommon: 
but a capacity for that degree of acquirement which enables man to ful- 
fil his part in the performance of plain psalmody, is a gift as general as 
it is liberal. In the kingdom of nature, we always find the most useful 
gifts, the most unlimited in their distribution; the ornamental on the 
other hand, proportionably rare.” 

Another writer furnishes the following hints :—* As in the arrange- 
ment of a choir, the air should be strictly confined to treble voices, the 


same rule should also be observed throughout the congregation. But 
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there are many men whose voices are tolerably good, and who take 
delight in psalmody, who yet confine themselves to the prohibited part, 
and fancy they can sing no other: in their case what is to be done? 
Are they to spoil the singing of the congregation where they worship, 
by persisting in such a practice, or are they to sit in silence? We an- 
swer let them do neither. Let them sing with all their hearts, but let 
them sing those parts for which their voices are adapted. Though the 
principal melody is denied them, they may still make their choice of 
the three parts that remain. Let all who can, sing the bass, as that part 
is the most important, and gives solidity and vigor to all the rest. Let 
those whose voices cannot descend to the lowest notes of the bass, sing 
the tenor. And let the remaining few whose voices are clear and shrill, 
confine their attention to the alto. But some may ask—How is all this 
to be done, since in most cases, these persons know nothing of music. 
We reply, let them learn. To sing a plain psalm tune even at sight, is 
no difficult attainment. Any man who has sense enough to spell his 
own name, provided he has a taste for music, and a mind for applica- 
tion, might in the course of a few weeks, obtain all the knowledge that 
would be necessary for such a purpose. And surely a Christian need 
not be told, that, to sing the praises of God, with understanding, is an 
attainment neither to be despised nor undervalued.” 

Another writer says, “‘ That a bass, because a low voice, should re- 
semble more the growl of an animal, than the tone of a musical instru- 
ment, is an error which has arisen from imitation of powerful voices ex- 
ercised without any other feeling than the personal gratification of being 
regarded as capable of making a great noise, and a want of judgment to 
distinguish between that and tone. Consentaneous practice with the oc- 
casional direction of an intelligent instructor, will enable a choir of me- 
diocre voices, to produce effects infinitely superior to finer voices not 
previously in the habit of associating. A careful exactitude to the 
utterance of every word and syllable, will greatly tend to perfection. 
Good treble voices are said to be scarce, but the only reason is, that 
little trouble is taken to search them out and bring them forward.” 

A writer has the following remark on the importance of the words as 
a hasis of song: 

“Upon singers studious of fulfilling faithfully their duty, with credit 
to themselves, pleasure to their hearers, and advantage to the sacred 
cause in which they are engaged, it may appear almost superfluous to 
press an earnest consideration of the words they are about to utter. To 
a mind of the least feeling, a coincident sympathy cannot fail to be ex- 
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erted; the effort of which will be an amazing increase of energy or pa- 
thos, as the subject may require; and which will indeed demonstrate 
the utmost magical influence of sound when united with sense. Me- 
chanical directions may be comprised in few words. A careful atten- 


tion to pure vocalization in the accurate delivery of the vowels, either 


alone or in combination, and an avoidance of a practice shocking in its 
effect, and the result of mere, want of exertion, namely singing through 
the nose, will render a voice of ordinary qualification highly desirable 
and pleasing.” 

** Nothing,” says Latrobe, “so greatly enlivens family devotion, as 
sacred music. It has a soothing influence to wean the mind from those 
earthly cares, which are the ‘burthen of the week,’ and elevates the 
affections towards God.” 

‘When I first came to my parish,” says an Engiish clergyman, “ I 
found to my great grief, the people very ignorant and irreligious, the 
place of divine worship indecently kept, the public service neither un- 
derstood nor attended, the ministration of the Lord’s Supper supported 
only by the piety of three or four communicants, and the divine ordi- 
nance of singing psalms almost laid aside. I considered by what means 
I might redress this general neglect of religion, and at first I began to 
teach three or four youths the skill of singing psalms orderly, and ac- 
cording to rules, which greatly tended through the grace of God, to 
awaken their affections towards religion, and to give them a relish for 
it. The improvement of these in psalm singing waving been soon ob- 
served by others, many young men desired to be admitted to the same 
instruction, which being granted, and the number of them increasing 
daily, they readily submitted to the rules of a religious society, and have 
ever since been careful observers of them: by whose means a general 
revival of piety, and a solemn observance of the public ordinances of 


God have been produced among us.” 
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